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with Jacobite rebellion in Scotland and Ireland, imperatively
demanded an immediate large increase in military strength.
William was therefore ^ authorised to proceed at once with the
raising of twelve additional infantry and ten cavalry regiments
for the purpose of putting down the risings throughout the
realm, and assisting in the defence of the Low Countries against
French invasion.
The insurrection in Scotland collapsed with the death of
Dundee in the moment of victory at Killiecrankie, but that in
Ireland was. a far more formidable affair, James II. had
proceeded thither in person to take command of the Irish
forces, and a respectable French contingent had come with
him. Moreover, the operations undertaken in 1689 by Schorn-
berg at the head of a hastily raised force of some 19,000
untrained men, practically destitute of transport and inade-
quately supplied, came to an ignominous conclusion barely a
month after their inception; and this fiasco brought sharply
home to the authorities in England the necessity for taking
serious steps to put an end to James* adventure. Accordingly
a seasoned army of some 37,000 English, Dutch and Danish
regiments were despatched to Ulster, which had remained loyal
throughout to William III., and that monarch himself shortly
followed them to assume personal control of the forthcoming
operations. In June 1690 the army advanced from its position
of assembly about Newry upon Dublin and encountered James5
adherents in position behind the line of the Boyne. The battle
that followed was decisive in as far as it put an end to all James*
hopes of maintaining himself in the country or making it a
jumping-off ground for an attempt to recover the throne of
England, but it by no means put an end to active operations.
The Irish army, abandoning Dublin, fell back southward and
westward and continued to put up a stubborn resistance.
Limerick and Athlone held out successfully against determined
attempts on the part of the English to reduce them, and the
completion of the conquest of the country had to be postponed
till 1691. William had returned home at the close of the
previous year's campaign, taking with him a large proportion of
the army for service in the Netherlands, Ginkel being left in
command in Ireland. With the 20,000 men remaining at his
disposal the new general-in-chief advanced on and captured
Athlone, completely routed the Irish field army at Aghrim,
and then set down to invest Limerick, the last stronghold
remaining to James. The town capitulated after a heroic
defence of six weeks ; and the subjugation of the country
being thus completed, the British army was free to give its
undivided energies to the war against the French in Flanders.